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Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1931-1935. 
A  distinguished  lawyer  and  administrator. 

His  ancestors,  among  the  earliest  Dutch  settlers,  were  going  about 
their  daily  tasks  in  this  vicinity  many  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Street  whose  name  this  booklet  bears. 


A  GRUDGE  FIGHT 
MAKES  HISTORY 


0 

C  Richmond  Hill  Mansion,  home  of  Adams  when  Vice- 
President.  Later  the  home  of  Aaron  Burr.  From  here 
he  left  for  his  duel  with  Hamilton. 


HOMAS  Jefferson  was  an  aristocrat,  but  he  wore  red  breeches 
and  supported  the  cause  of  the  masses. 


Alexander  Hamilton  sprang  from  the  masses,  but  he  said 
"The  people  is  a  beast." 

Aaron  Burr  was  a  Yankee  and  played  his  game  with  an  eye 
on  the  main  chance.  He  had  seen  the  organized  masses  win  a 
Revolution  in  America  and  watched  the  star  of  Democracy  rise  in 
France.  It  was  democratic  weather  and  he  threw  his  support  to 
the  Republic  (Now  Democratic)  party  under  Jefferson. 

^  ^ 
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Thomas  Jefferson 
horn   an    aristocrat  but 
supported  the  cause  of 
the  tnasses. 


In  the  Revolutionary  War,  Burr  had  served  in  the  ill-starred 
expedition  against  Quebec.  After  the  war  he  set  himself  up  in  legal 
practice  on  Maiden  Lane.  A  persuasive  speaker  and  a  man  of 
good  appearance,  it  was  decided  by  New  York  political  leaders 
that  here  was  a  man  who  could  be  of  use.  Accordingly,  in  1791, 
he  was  entered  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate.  His  opponent,  the 
incumbent  senator,  was  Philip  Schuyler.  Little  thought  v*^as  given  to 
the  possibility  of  Burr's  success,  and  his  candidacy  was  chiefly 
looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  to  Schuyler,  an  inconveniently  strong- 
minded  man. 

Burr  won.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  Schuyler's  son-in-law.  .  . 

^  ^ 

Alexander  Hamilton,  son  of  a  Scotch  peddler,  came  to  the 
mainland  of  America  as  a  boy,  observed  the  temper  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  Lord  North's  government,  and  became  an  ardent 
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Alexander  Hamilton 

I  prang  from  the  masses, 
said  "the  people  is  a  beast" 


separatist.  A  man  of  acute  mind  and  physically  courageous,  he 
rose  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Revolutionary  movement.  With  the 
Continental  Army,  he  attained  the  position  of  Aide-de-camp  to 
General  Washington  and  was  the  first  over  the  wall  at  Yorktown, 
when  Cornwallis  fell  and  "the  world  turned  upside  down."  His 
experiences  in  the  army,  when  Congress  very  nearly  wrecked  the 
cause  of  independence  through  jealousy  of  Washington,  filled  him 
with  a  distrust  of  democracy.  A  moving  figure  in  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  he  ignored  almost  entirely  all  democratic  thought 
in  his  draft  of  the  document.  Thanking  his  stars  that  Jefferson, 
aristocrat-democrat  and  holder  of  theory  of  philosophic  anarchy 
with  intermittent  revolutions,  was  in  France,  he  pushed  through  a 
document  calling  for  a  central  government  so  strong  as  to  be 
tantamount  to  a  dictatorship.  His  constitution  was  adopted  and  he 
returned  to  New  York.  He  lived  on  Water  Street  in  the  house  of 
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a  gentleman  named  Hercules  Mulligan.  His  time  up  to  1800  was 
spent  in  setting  up  a  monetary  system  for  the  United  States  and 
hating  Aaron  Burr.  In-laws  have  been  the  subject  of  many  light- 
hearted  skits  on  the  American  vaudeville  stage.  They  were  to  shape 
the  destiny  of  the  republic. 

i'fi        ^        ^  ;!s 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  the  only  member  of  the  trio  who  was  not 
a  local  resident,  though  he  too  was  a  transient  in  the  William  Street 
district  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington  and  Vice-President 
under  Adams.  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
American  Representative  at  France  during  the  rise  of  the  Jacobins, 
his  democratic  convictions  were  deep-seated.  Upon  his  return  from 
Europe  he  was  enraged  to  find  the  new  republic  was  ruled  by  a 
constitution  which  gave  less  thought  to  democratic  principles  than 
did  the  government  of  the  Crown.  He  demanded  amendment,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  introduced.  Though  the  nominal  leader  of 
the  Federalist  (anti-  democratic)  forces  was  John  Adams,  Jefferson 
realized  that  his  chief  opponent  was  Hamilton  and  at  him  directed 
his  fire.  The  people,  however,  frightened  by  news  of  atrocities  from 
France,  mistrusted  liberalism  and  the  best  Jefferson  could  do  in  the 
election  of  1796  w^as  to  finish  second  in  the  electoral  vote.  This 
made  him  vice-president,  for  the  election  laws  of  the  day  took  no 
cognizance  of  political  parties.  The  administration  of  Adams  was 
marked  by  the  attempt  to  absolutize  the  government.  Alien  and 
sedition  laws  were  introduced  making  it  illegal  to  criticize  the 
administration,  and  the  Federalist  party  held  power  wMth  a  strong 
hand. 

^     ^     ^  ^ 

Now  the  stage  is  set  for  1800,  a  year  as  fateful  to  the  United 
States  as  was  '76.  Adams,  the  President,  makes  a  tactical  blunder 
and  estranges  Hamilton  by  the  dismissal  of  a  friend  of  Hamilton's. 
Hamilton  with  the  New^  York  vote  in  his  grasp,  supports  General 
Pinckney  as  the  Federalist  candidate.  Jefferson  is  named  as  can- 
didate on  the  Republican  ticket.  His  chances  of  success  are  slim, 
for  his  radicalism  is  distrusted  and  the  North  is  tired  of  the  rule 
of  Virginia  in  American  affairs.  There  is  a  Republican  in  New 
York,  however,  who  commands  a  following — Aaron  Burr.  Let 
Burr  run  as  RepubHcan  and  should  he  be  successful,  let  what  votes 
as  are  necessary  be  turned  to  Jefferson  and  the  Federalists  are  done. 
But  how  to  take  New  York  from  Hamilton,  hero  of  Yorktown  and 
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Aaron  Burr 
Commanded  a  strong 
following  in  Setr  York 


companion  of  Washington?  Thus  a  new  force  arose  in  American 
politics,  a  force  destined  to  control  New  York  City  for  upwards  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  Order  of  St.  Tammany,  Tammany  Hall. 
This  organization,  a  product  of  the  working  class,  was  gotten  to- 
gether to  "serve  in  a  measure  to  correct  aristocracy  in  our  city." 
To  Tammany,  Burr  went  for  aid.  Between  the  two  forces,  they 
made  an  issue  in  New  York  which  won  the  state  for  the  Repub- 
licans. Realizing  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  law  was  tyranny,  and 
that,  without  a  specific  local  victim  of  that  law,  it  was  no  issue  in 
the  State,  Burr  called  upon  a  New  York  magistrate  to  circulate  a 
petition  against  it.  The  petition  itself  was  of  course  a  violation 
of  the  legislation  and  the  magistrate  was  jailed.  Public  indignation 
ran  high,  Hamilton's  party  was  discredited  and  the  Republicans 
were  victorious. 

But  here  the  plan  struck  a  snag.  True,  New  York  carried  with 
it  enough  states  to  defeat  the   Federalists,   but   the  surprising 
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9   Drafting  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

L.  to  R. — Robert  Livingston,  Roger  Sherman.  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Benjamin  Franklin.   Standing — ]ohn  Adams. 


Strength  of  Burr  carries  with  it  the  possibihty  of  the  defeat  of 
Jefferson.  It  had  been  expected  that  some  of  the  Burr  vote  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  Sage  of  Monticello  in  the  electoral  college  or  else 
that,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  tie,  Burr  would  withdraw.  Neither 
eventuality  occurred.  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  tied  at  seventy-five 
all,  but  the  Yankee  made  no  signs  of  withdrawal.  The  election  was 
thrown  into  the  Senate.  Now  the  results  would  hinge  not  on  who 
received  the  highest  Republican  vote,  but  on  who  received  the 
majority  of  states.  The  beaten  Federalists  were  forced  to  choose 
between  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Examining  the  two  candidates, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  anything  was  preferable  to 
Jefferson,  "Red  Breeches."  After  all.  Burr  had  been  a  banker  in 
New  York  and  was  not  likely  to  be  too  radical.  The  Federalists 
supported  Burr — but  One  Federalist  did  not. 

Alexander   Hamilton   was   Schuyler's   son-in-law.  Hamilton 


Philip  Schuyler 
jather-in-law  of 
Alexander  Haniilto)] 


threw  his  support  to  Jefferson,  the  embodiment  of  every  political 
principle  he  hated,  and  Jefferson  was  elected. 

He       ;jc  ❖ 

We  will  shift  the  scene  now  from  the  national  to  the  local 
scene.  Hamilton,  with  a  personal  enemy  defeated,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  his  philosophic  enemy,  democracy  and  its  embodiment 
— Thomas  Jefferson.  He  founded  "The  New  York  Evening  Post" 
at  49  William  Street  in  1801,  and  dedicated  it  to  attacking  the 
Republicans.  That  may  have  quite  a  modern  ring,  but  the  Repub- 
licans today  are  a  different  party  and  the  "Post"  is  a  different  paper. 
Hamilton's  journal  was  devoted  to  exposing  Jefferson  as  the 
American  Robespierre  (See  WILLIAM  STREET,  October)  and 
denouncing  such  fool-hardy  projects  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
All  in  all,  though,  it  was  fighting  a  losing  cause.  The  Federalists 
were  destined  never  to  rise  again.   No  political  philosophy,  how- 
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First  \\'''igu\i/N  of  the  St.  Tammafiy  Society  corner  Sa.s.\j/i  &  Spruce  Streets. 

ever,  quite  dies  and  the  remnants  of  the  old  guard  were  joining  the 
Repubhcans  and  attempting  to  enforce  their  ideas  within  that  party. 

Meanwhile  Burr  had  lost  prestige  by  contesting  Jefferson's 
election.  Though  he  served  with  Jefferson  as  Vice  President  as  a 
nominal  Republican,  the  Republican  press  attacked  him  as  a 
renegade.  Burr,  always  ready  to  seize  whatever  weapon  came  to 
hand,  decided  to  use  his  lapse  from  grace  to  strengthen  his  own 
cause.  With  a  goodly  portion  of  the  Republicans  mistrusting  him, 
a  corresponding  number  of  Federalists  came  to  his  support.  Could 
he  but  join  the  factions  of  both  parties  who  held  to  him  he  might 
yet  become  the  strong  man  of  America.  He  would  build  again 
from  the  place  of  his  past  successes,  New  York. 

In  1804,  the  Tontine  House,  scene  of  many  historic  occasions, 
was  the  meeting  place  of  a  bloc  of  the  Republican  Party  to  consider 
a  nominee  for  governor.  It  was  a  staged  performance  and  the  man 
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0  The  first  Certficate  of  Members  hip  in  T. 
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'5t^  '^iJMMAN'W^SOCIETY,  No.  (■ 
"f     'JWiU  'ts  ro  certify.  That 
^  "'^j^i7l  t/j:>i^iiA/d'\'i  3  Member 
'    the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  St. 
'Tammany.    In  Witnefs  of  which 
I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  Hand  \ 
alKj  the  Public  Seal,  at  J^'/^'  '/  \ 


the  Year  itSJ  •  | 

^/^'>:^''/^    Prefidcnt.  j 
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xretary. 


had  been  chosen  in  advance.  The  man  was  Burr.  It  had  been  anti- 
cipated that  the  nomination  would  not  be  favourably  received  by 
the  regular  organization,  but  the  time  element  was  calculated  to 
work  as  an  effective  charm.  Since  the  Tontine  House  convention 
had  beaten  the  other  under  the  wire,  it  was  hoped  that  the  regular 
Republican  organization  would  hesitate  before  putting  up  an 
opposition  candidate  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  splitting  its  vote. 
Should  this  fail,  there  remained  the  virtual  certainty  that  the  Fed- 
eralists would  withdraw  their  candidacy  in  favor  of  Burr,  as  being 
somewhat  friendly  to  their  cause.  The  latter  hope  proved  true.  The 
regular  Republicans  nominated  Lewis  and  the  Federalists  supported 
Burr.  It  was  1800  all  over  again,  down  to  the  last  detail,  for  again 
one  Federalist  did  not  support  Burr  and  this  time  that  one  Federa- 
list was  the  publisher  of  the  only  important  Federalist  organ  in 
the  countr)\ 
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A  reproduction  of  an  old  print  of 
the  duel  between  Hamilton  &  Burr. 


So  instead  of  being  supported  by  a  section  of  the  Republicans  and  a  solid 
front  of  Federalists,  Burr  found  himself  virtually  deserted.  "The  American 
Citizen"  (Republican)  referred  to  him  as  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  a  debauchee  and 
then  went  on  to  say  kindly  that  it  would  not  further  inflame  the  reader's  feelings 
by  reporting  what  a  vile  fellow  he  really  was.  The  "Post"  (Federalist)  contented 
itself  by  saying  mildly  that  he  was  a  dangerous  character  not  fit  for  public  office. 
Anyway,  he  was  defeated,  and  defeated  badly. 

By  this  time  it  seems  to  have  become  apparent  to  Burr  that  the  only  obstacle 
confronting  him  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  was  Hamilton.  Burr  was  an  excellent 
pistol  shot  and  as  the  old  saw  has  it,  "A  bullet  knows  no  licking."  He  challenged 
Hamilton,  alleging  that  Hamilton  had  made  remarks  in  the  campaign  which  im- 
pugned his  honor.  Hamilton  tried  to  evade  the  duel  by  a  series  of  remarkable 
letters  which  simmer  down  to  an  admission  that  he,  Hamilton,  thought  Burr  a 
despicable  character,  but  that  he  had  not  made  the  remarks  of  which  he  was 
accused,  said  remarks  painting  Burr  in  even  blacker  hue  than  Hamilton  held  him. 
The  explanation  was  not  satisfactory  and  a  duel  was  arranged. 

{continued  on  page  nineteen') 


DUNLAEVY,  CLEAVES  AND 
BURNHAM,  INCORPORATED 


James  B.  Dunlaevy 


Jusi  as  another  dark  and  unstable  period  of  our  history,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Period  after  the  Civil  War,  saw  the  birth  of  many  of  our  greatest 
insurance  houses,  so  too  will  the  recent  depression  be  marked  by  future 
historians.  In  1933,  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  financial  uncertainty, 
a  few  men  with  courage,  vision,  and  a  faith  in  the  inherent  stability  of  the 
nation  founded  Dunlaevy,  Cleaves  &  Burnham,  Incorporated.  Their  faith 
has  been  justified,  and  today  the  firm  ranks  high  among  the  leading  insurance 
brokerage  houses  of  New  York  City. 

"With  every  detail  of  its  business  efficiently  organized  and  with  each 
separate  department  headed  by  a  recognized  specialist  in  that  field,  this  cor- 
poration is  efficiently  demonstrating  to  old  and  new  clients  alike  what  the 
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overworked  word  "SERVICE" 
really  means  when  intelligently 
and  energetically  applied  to  their 
insurance  problems. 

Since  a  business  corpora- 
tion reflects  only  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  men  who  direct 
and  operate  it,  we  present  brief 
sketches  of  the  officers  of  this 
corporation: 

Mr.  James  B.  DunlaevY; 

President 
Mr.  Royal  S.  Cleaves, 

Vice  President 
Mr.  Clifford  W.  Burnham, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
A  graduate  of  Manhattan 
College,  Mr.   Dunlaevy  started 
his  business  career  in  the  manu- 
facturing field.  After  some  years 
experience  he  entered  insurance 
in  1916  as  a  subbroker  with  Wilcox,  Peck,  Brown  &  Crosby. 

Those  war  time  days  were,  to  say  the  least,  exciting  for  insurance  men,  for 
with  the  development  of  this  country  as  a  great  export  nation,  many  of  our 
companies  had  entered  the  Ocean  Marine  Insurance  field  without  proper  organi- 
zation. Volume  was  large  and  the  rates  were  high  and  tempting.  Chicanery  was 
the  order  of  the  day  among  small  brokers.  Investigation  by  Mr.  Dunlaevy,  in  the 
interests  of  one  of  his  clients,  a  shipping  line  operating  between  New  York  and 
the  Greek  ports,  uncovered  a  profitable  racket  of  the  times.  The  small  brokers 
would  bind  cargo  lines  for  real  or  fictitious  merchants  who  had  no  goods  to  ship 
and  then  they  or  the  merchants  would  sell  the  insurance  at  a  higher  rate  to  those 
who  really  needed  it.  The  Insurance  Department  finally  put  a  stop  to  this  practice 
of  rather  too  rugged  individualism. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Wilcox,  Peck,  Brown  &  Crosby  in  1923,  Mr. 
Dunlaevy  continued  his  association  with  Brown  &  Crosby  who  took  over  the  Fire 
Insurance  and  other  lines  of  the  old  company.  He  stayed  with  them  until  1931, 
when  he  reluctantly  terminated  the  association  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Jennings  and  Cleaves,  Inc.  In  1933  that  corporation  was  dissolved  and  reorgan- 
ized as  Dunlaevy,  Cleaves  &  Burnham,  Incorporated. 

In  his  twenty  years  of  insurance  Mr.  Dunlaevy  has  seen  a  constant  increase 
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in  his  clientele  with  demands 
taking  in  all  types  of  insurance. 
He  has  written  many  large  Life 
cases,  including  Group,  and  is 
an  important  producer. 

He  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  old  Troop  "C", 
now  the  101st  Cavalry.  He  was 
also  an  early  member  of  the 
Cavalry  Club,  the  Crescent  A.C. 
and  the  St.  Albans  Golf  Club, 
but  now  confines  his  activities 
to  the  Lido  Country  Club. 

Graduating  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1899,  Mr.  Cleaves 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Under- 
writers Bureau  of  New  England 
and  had  six  years  service  in 
inspection  and  fire  prevention 
work  under  such  nationally 
known  men  as  Everett  U. 
Crosby,  Henry  A.  Fiske  and  Gorham  Dana. 

Mr.  Cleaves  left  that  organization  in  1905  to  become  Chief  Inspector  of 
the  fire  insurance  rating  organization  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Jennings,  at  that  time  conducting  a  brokerage  business 
in  his  own  name,  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Cleaves  to  join  in  the  formation  of  Jennings 
and  Cleaves,  Inc.  This  organization  served  as  the  nucleus  for  the  organization  of 
Dunlaevy,  Cleaves  &  Burnham,  Incorporated  in  1933- 

Upon  leaving  Yale  University  where  he  had  studied  civil  engineering,  Mr. 
Burnham  went  with  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  at  New  Haven 
to  take  a  practical  course  in  industrial  and  efficiency  engineering.  This  concern 
was  working  day  and  night  in  manufacturing  munitions  for  the  Allies  and  Mr. 
Burnham  was  shortly  drafted  into  their  protection  department  to  develop  methods 
of  fire  prevention  and  fire  fighting.  When  it  appeared  that  no  further  improve- 
ment could  be  made  at  the  Winchester  properties,  Mr.  Burnham  resigned  his 
position  as  Fire  Prevention  Chief  and  joined  the  Independence  Bureau  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  then  actively  engaged  in  fire  prevention  work  in  essential 
industries  throughout  the  country. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  he  was  rejected  for  enlistment 
because  of  a  broken  arm  and  continued  his  fire  prevention  work  throughout  the 
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country,  including  the  handling  of  all  fire  protection  matters  for  the  Air 
Nitrates  Corporation  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  plants  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo.  He  left  this  work  upon  finally  being  accepted 
for  enlistment  in  the  Army. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  Independence  Bureau  at  Philadelphia  for 
a  short  time,  but  resigned  in  1920  to  go  with  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  as  Special  Agent  covering  Southern  New  York  and  Northern  New 
Jersey  territory.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1925  to  give  all  of  his  time  to  his 
insurance  brokerage  business.  Becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  life 
insurance,  he  went  with  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company  when 
it  opened  a  Branch  Office  in  New  York  City  and  remained  there  until  1933, 
when  he  joined  with  Messrs.  J.  B.  Dunlaevy  and  R.  S.  Cleaves  to  form  the 
present  firm. 

Other  men  prominent  in  the  organization  are: 

Mr.  JOSEPH  CARLIN,  head  of  the  Casualty  Department,  who  served  on 
the  Compensation  Insurance  Rating  Board  as  Examiner  in  charge  of  Experience 
and  Schedule  Rating  and  Classification  of  risks  from  1921  to  1923.  From 
1923  to  1925  he  was  with  the  National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance 
as  a  Rater  in  the  Southeastern  Compensation  Rating  Bureau  with  headquarters 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  covering  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  assisting  in  the  revision  of  manual  and  schedule 
rating  at  the  Head  Office,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  From  1925  to 
1930  he  served  as  Underwriter  of  Casualty  insurance  and  Supervisor  of  Safety 
for  a  Casualty  Insurance  Company  and  a  large  general  agency  in  New  Jersey. 
In  1930  he  went  with  the  Home  Indemnity  Company  where  he  remained  until 
he  joined  the  staffs  of  Dunlaevy,  Cleaves  &  Burnham,  Incorporated. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SCHAEFER,  head  of  the  Fire  Department,  who  has  de- 
voted his  entire  business  career  of  twenty-six  years  to  that  line.  He  is  well  and 
favorably  known  to  fire  underwriters  and  his  judgment  is  highly  regarded. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  PETTITT,  Cashier,  who  has  had  over  twenty  years  of 
accounting  experience. 

Mr.  ALLEN  W.  FINCKE  and  Mr.  R.  LEONARD  HOOVEN,  who  are 
both  experienced  insurance  men  and  active  in  production  work. 

There  you  have  a  brief  and  superficial  sketch  of  the  leading  personalities 
in  this  growing  organization  which  now  employes  twenty-eight  persons.  Much 
more  space  than  WILLIAM  STREET  has  available  would  be  necessary  for  a 
description  of  those  qualities  which  have  brought  the  organization  such  wide 
recognition  in  its  comparatively  brief  career.  Sufl&ce  it  to  say  that  Dunlaevy, 
Cleaves  and  Burnham,  Incorporated,  despite  its  latter  day  advent  into  the 
field,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  "The  Street's"  historic  firms. 
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ON  THE  STREET 


JOHN    H.  LYNCH 


MR.  Lynch  has  been  in  Insur- 
ance for  twenty-eighty  yeais 
and  in  the  course  of  that  period  he 
makes  the  admission,  startling  for 
its  rarity  in  a  successful  man,  of 
having  achieved  no  success  in  one 
of  his  jobs.  After  two  years  with 
Great  American,  his  introduction  to 
the  business,  he  took  the  position  of 
map  clerk  with  the  Svea  Insurance 
Company,  but,  says  he,  "The  ardu- 
ous duties  of  a  map  clerk  for  one 
who  was  about  the  size  of  the  maps 
themselves  sent  me  out  looking  for 
a  softer  berth  which  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate to  find  with  the  good  brokerage 
house  of  Marsh  &  McLennan  Inc." 
The  phrase  "good  Brokerage  house" 
is  typical  of  John  H.  Lynch  and  of 
the  mellow  personal  touch  he  brings 
to  a  discussion  of  business.  Through- 
out his  life  he  has  been  meeting 
"good"  people  and  coming  into 
contact  with  "good  houses".  That  he  has  pleasant  memories  of  his  associates  and  his 
work  is  indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues. 

It  was  with  Marsh  &  McLennan  that  he  met  James  Watson  Webb  and  thus  began 
an  association  that  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  Acting  in  a  secretarial  capacity  to 
Mr.  Webb  in  regard  to  many  of  his  personal  affairs  and  as  his  insurance  assistant 
in  handling  all  lines  of  insurance  brokerage,  favored  him  with  a  training  which  extended 
into  all  branches  of  insurance  and  proved  invaluable  in  later  years. 

He  left  the  firm  when  Mr.  Webb  decided  to  join  the  firm  of  Vander  Poel  Pausner 
&  Webb  Inc.  and  was  associated  with  him  in  that  venture  for  four  years.  Then  the  two 
decided  to  make  official  a  virtual  partnership  and  established  Webb  &  Lynch  Inc.,  which 
is  rounding  out  its  third  year  in  the  general  insurance  brokerage  business. 

Says  Mr.  Lynch,  one  time  engaged  in  struggling  manfully,  albeit  unhappily,  with 
monstrous  and  treacherous  maps  and  now  partner  in  one  of  the  most  favorably  known 
houses  on  "The  Street,"  "There  is  little  credit  I  can  claim  for  whatever  success  I  have 
achieved  in  this  business  other  than  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to  work  hard  and  con- 
scientiously at  it  and  those  small  efforts  have  been  appreciated  by  Mr.  Webb.  .  .  There 
was  never  a  happier  partnership  than  ours. 
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"It  is  a  simple  enough  story  and  free  from  much  that  is  unusual  other 
than  the  unusual  aspect  of  a  boy  who  had  nothing  getting  somewhere." 

A  boy  who  had  nothing?  Permit  your  studious  and  usually  sedate  editor  to 
murmur  softly  in  his  beard,  "Oh,  Yeah?" 


GEORGE    R  SULLIVAN 


MR.  Sullivan  entered  this 
life  in  the  Bay  State, 
specifically,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts.  Destiny  de- 
creed, however,  that  the  scene 
of  his  labors  was  to  be 
Gotham  and  took  steps  to 
direct  his  path  hitherwards. 
He  went  by  easy  stages,  paus- 
ing long  enough  in  Connec- 
ticut to  complete  his  grade 
school  education.  His  father 
was  an  insurance  man  him- 
self, and  in  the  employ  of 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  A 
transfer  of  his  place  of  busi- 
ness to  Brooklyn  brought  the 
family  to  that  thriving  hamlet 
in  1907.  Here  Mr.  Sullivan, 
the  younger,  completed  his 
formal  education  at  Commer- 
cial High  School  (now  Alex- 
ander Hamilton)  being  graduated  in  Januar}',  1911-  At  school  he  took  a  flyer 
on  Journalism,  serving  as  editor  of  the  school  paper,  the  "Ledger"  and  the  Year 
Book. 

Immediately  upon  graduation  he  entered  insurance  in  the  capacity  of  Steno- 
grapher and  Typist  with  the  firm  of  Marsh  &  McLennan.  With  this  firm  he 
served  until  April,  1918,  advancing  through  several  positions  until,  when  he  left 
to  join  the  navy  for  war  time  service,  he  was  handling  various  accounts. 

Upon  returning  from  service  he  took  a  position  with  L.  T.  Hollister  as  a 
placer  and  in  charge  of  accounts.  When  that  firm  was  taken  over  by  Abraham 
See  &  Depew  he  stayed  on  as  manager. 

In  1925  he  felt  that  he  had  gained  sufficient  experience  and  went  into 
business  for  himself.  He  went  on  from  this  enterprise  in  1929  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Kent,  Taylor  and  Co.  Inc.  Remaining  with  them  through 
two  metamorphoses  as  Kent,  Taylor  and  Sullivan,  Inc.  and  its  present  title  of 
Taylor,  Altemus  &  Sullivan,  Inc. 
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Outside  of  insurance,  most  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  activities  are  confined  to  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  Brokers'  Association  work.  In  the  Legion  he  has  served  through 
all  the  offices  of  the  Post,  retiring  in  this  year  as  Post  Commander  of  the  Richmond 
Hill  Post  #212,  Queens  County.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  from  New  York  State  for  the  past  five  years  and  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee for  three  years.  In  the  Brokers'  Association  he  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
General  Brokers  Association  of  the  Metropolitan  District  and  is  now  President 
Elect  for  the  year  1937. 

Popular  professionally  and  in  organization  work  George  F.  Sullivan  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  aristocracy  of  "The  Street." 

A  GRUDGE  FIGHT  MAKES  HISTORY 

{continued  from  page  twelve) 

The  antagonists  met  in  Weehauken.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  who  fired 
first,  indeed  as  to  whether  Hamilton  intended  firing  at  all.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Burr's  bullet  found  its  resting  place  in  Hamilton's  side,  wounding  him  mortally 
and  Burr's  nemesis  was  removed. 

Not  quite,  however,  for  Hamilton  was  destined  to  be  as  powerful  in  death 
as  in  life.  Burr  was  looked  upon  as  a  murderer  and  his  public  career  was  ruined 
throughout  the  land.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  "West  and  more  adventures  with 
which  we  are  not  concerned  here.  The  feud  had  been  consummated.  A  grudge 
fight  had  ended  in  death  for  one  antagonist,  disgrace  for  another  and  shaped  the 
destiny  of  a  great  nation.  As  in  1800,  the  "William  Street  journalist  tasted  defeat 
and  victory  in  the  one  blow. 
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On  the  cover 

EPiCTED  here  is  a  scene  on  a  certain 
New  Year's  Day  early  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  probably  around  1635.  The 
church  in  the  background  was  one  of  the 
first  established  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
and  stood  within  "the  fort  " — now  Batter)' 
Park.  Despite  the  festivities  ushering  in 
the  New  Year,  the  Dutch,  a  very  moral 
people,  observed  laws  forbidding  the  firing 
of  guns,  beating  of  drums,  or  the  serving 
of  intoxicating  drinks  on  New  Year's  Day. 


HIS,  the  ninth  issue  of  WILLIAM 
STREET,  greets  the  new  year  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  during  the  ensu- 
ing twelve  months  it  will  become 
increasingly  more  interesting  to  its 
readers  and  that  they  in  turn  will  help 
make  it  so. 


